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RARE STONES FOR ARTISTIC DRESS. 

The rarest and most 
precious of all nature's 
works have beeri chosen 
by all the world for the 
adornment of women, 
and the degree of renun- 
ciation of these things 
on the part of men is in 
some sort a test of civi- 
lization. But, as with 
other inheritances pecu- 
liarly theirs, women have 
only half entered into 
this field of decoration. 
Diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires and emeralds they 
know, but these, though 
their commercial value 
is greater, are but a 
small part of the gems 
whose beauty and lustre 
add to women new 
charms. This is to be 
regretted, for if it is 
permitted to find fault 
with the use of precious 
stones, it is because they 
are too self-asserting, 
calling attention to their 
own beauty when they 
should only enhance the 
beauty of others. It is 
a truth that does not need reiteration that no article of dress 
should challenge attention from the wearer. The preservation of 
proper and harmonious relations constitutes the art of good dress- 
ing ; hence, big diamonds are simply vulgar. The less prominent 
stones have greater powers of adaptation and more readily lend 
their soft beauty to enhance the charms of those who possess them. 
These stones, moreover, afford some of the choicest opportunities 
for the exercise of the jeweller's art. In the unique works made 
of them diamonds are simply accessories however lavish their use ; 
they are glittering rivets* fringes of light about a soft radiance, or 
lustrous gleams through the gold net-work in which other gems 
are set. In this way diamonds are wonderfully effective. Alone 
they are becoming only to marvellously fair persons, inasmuch as 
their cold glitter will not blend with ordinary human tints. Few 
women are proof against the seductions of diamond bracelets, 
necklaces or tiaras, but it is a form of self-abnegation to wear 
them. That they are so unbecoming is the reason that now when 
diamonds serve as principals they are accompanied by rubies and 
sapphires and emeralds, equalling them in size and adding 
warmer and more permanent color to their cold glitter. Scarcely 
a piece of recent jewelry is made of diamonds alone. One of the 
fortunate results of this desire for color has been the prominence 
given to colored diamonds, particularly to the yellow and brown 
diamonds whose warm tints are in such perfect harmony with 
the soft olives and browns that are now worn in costumes. The 
brilliancy of these stones blends also with , the warm tones of 
brunettes, on whom white diamonds shed an ashy tint. Some of 
these colored stones are magnificent in size and lustre, and they 
are prized by connoisseurs who value them as they do other unique 
objects. So well are they adapted to personal adornment that it 
is to be regretted when fate 
makes of them merely curiosi- 
ties. 

Most of the new stones are 
characterized by the prevalence 
of chrome in their composi- 
tion. This gives to them that 
warm hue which is the chief 
source of their beauty and of 
their present consideration as 
a part of the toilet. It is this 
same yellow tone which gives 
us the wide range of olives 
in greens and browns, the 
ambers, the yellow reds and 
the crushed strawberry, and 
with these may be included 
the turquoise blues, whose 
greenish tinge distinguishes 
them from the gray blues, the 
gendarme blues, and the Maz- 
arin blue of past renown. 

Such colors need no other justification than the fact that by means 
of this warm tint they are rendered so generally becoming, par- 
ticular colors and tones being of course especially suitable for 
particular individuals. The stones which may be mentioned as 
embracing the same range of warm colors are the tourmaline, the 
hyacinth, the peridot, the chrysoberyl, the ruby spinelle, the yellow 
sapphire, known as Oriental topaz, the light red sapphire, the pink 
and yellow topaz, the aqua marine, the fire opal and the brown 
cat's-eye, and to these may be added the colored diamonds, colored 



pearls, pink coral, pink shell and amber. This furnishes a list 
which, in range of color and expense, allows to almost every 
woman some special jewelry adapted to her, and to her particu- 
larly. 

The tourmaline is among the most prominent of the new stones, 
and no setting for it is considered too magnificent. It is pink, blue 
and green, but the last is the more common color. This is a 
deep olive whose beauty comes out chiefly in combination. A 
beautiful example is seen in a lace pin, in which a tourmaline is 
grouped with a ruby spinelle in the centre of the pin, whose head 
is a yellow diamond. The matching of these stones is akin to 
the painters' art and their chord of color suggests the costumes 
which they will adorn^ as well as the tawny type of beauty which 
they will best become. A glance at them raises a vision of 
Titian women with golden red and golden brown hair and creamy 
complexions, with faint red in the cheeks, dressed in rich 
green plushes, velvets and brocades, with glimpses of yellow in 
linings and puffs, and creamy lace fastened at the neck. The 
tourmaline is always set with other stones, occasionally with 
diamonds' alone, but it is too well adapted to more definite pur- 
poses to appear at its best with diamonds and deserves grouping 
with other colors. 
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The peridot is a lighter olive green stone, which during Pliny's 
time was held in great veneration, but until now has not since 
been highly prized. It enters into the same combinations as the 
tourmaline but is lighter and gayer in tint, and suggests thinner 
materials than the tourmaline, such as lustrous silks, gauzes, and 
silk mulls. Instead of yellow diamonds and the ruby spinelle, 
the peridot can be grouped with the pink and yellow topaz with 
here and there splashes of diamonds in the setting. Such a pin 
as the one described above may be of peridots and topaz ; 
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diamonds, if the cost of them can be afforded, will make it a 
sumptuous adornment. 

The chrysoberyl is the lightest of these gems. It is pale green 
with a golden gleam and never more beautiful than with yellow- 
white muslins, mulls, and gauzes, or with yellow-white silks and 
satins.. Its beauty is so delicate that it does not combine readily 
except with carefully-chosen tints such as the lightest ruby spi- 
nelles, or the yellow-tones of pink topaz, although a brown topaz 
or brown cat's-eye is often used with it with fine effect. 



The cat's-eye is in general a stone for men. Certainly all gray 
cat's-eyes belong to the male sex. There is, however, a brown 
cat's-eye which makes a most 
becoming adornment for a 
lady. The cat's.-eye is a Cey- 
lon stone, its perfection being 
marked by the distinctness of 
the lines forming the iris. A 
pin with a chrysoberyl or yel- 
low diamond head and a fine 
cat's-eye half way down, held 
as it were by two small yellow 
diamonds or chrysoberyls, is 
a pin to wear with the copper 
brown moire's mingled with 
satin, which are among the 
beautiful materials of the day 
for those ladies who like 
" symphonic toilets." 

Among the even less known 
stones are the wonderful Alex- 
andrites and the Rutiles. The 
latter is a North Carolina 
stone, the nearest approach to 
a . black diamond ; it is set 
with pearls or diamonds and 
adapted to half mourning. 
The Alexandrite is a stone, 
which by day is a dark green, • 
showing when carefully ob- 
served certain red gleams 
which at night leap forth and 
change the stone from green 
to red. The Alexandrite is 
often set alone with diamonds 
which do not interfere with 
its peculiar nature, and is of- 
ten one of the stones in the 
rainbow-hued lace pins. 

The topazes are among the 
most useful of the colored 

stones because of their range of color. A most striking pin for a 
brunette is made of large light and dark yellow topazes set alter- 
nately in filigreed gold. Although the topaz is not so valuable in 
itself as other stones, the ease with which it may be combined with 
others makes it a favorite among jewelers. All stones sufficiently 
hard are now engraved, and the brown topazes are prized for 
this use. Oblong bars of brown topaz are seen with a Venus 
drawn by cupids and with cupids in her train. This design is cut 
in intaglio with exquisite, grace, and made resplendent with fringes 
of diamonds. Such gems are true works of art and lose nothing 
in becomingness as articles of adornment. For elderly ladies, or 
for those who wear amber-hued silks, nothing could be more suit- 
able than these topaz bars. The pink topaz is also engraved in 
bars and medallions. For a young girl there is a medallion of 
rose pink topaz on which is the head of Marie Stuart in wide 
ruff and pearl-edged coiffure, with a fringe of small diamonds. 

In engraved work nothing exceeds in delicate beauty the orna- 
ments in aqua marine, which are, covered with illustrated legends 
in exquisite intaglio. These furnish the most beautiful ornaments 
now produced for pure blondes, by reason of their pale sea-green 
tints. Large medallions of aqua marine have ideal heads, or the 
magnificence of Marie de Medici set with colored diamonds like 
a glory about it. An oblong bar displays a Greek procession set 

around with small' diamonds ; 
from this depends a cross of 
aqua marine cut in intaglio 
with diamonds in trefoil at 
the ends and in the corners. 

The opal is one of the 
stones that yields gracefully 
to the engraver. It. is cut in 
relief resting on the brown 
matrix which in many in- 
stances makes an appropriate 
background. The wonderful 
colors which seem to have 
been borrowed from every 
gem are finely brought but by 
the carving. Opal medallions, 
for they are seen chiefly in 
this shape, belong to blondes, 
\ the colors being too pure and 

delicate for other types. Cut 
"en cabochon " fire opals, 
whose tints are warmer, are 
worn to advantage with darker complexions, particularly if they 
are warm-toned. For the paler blondes there are blue sapphires 
and emeralds, and for these and the colorless brunettes there are 
rubies whose red inclines to purple rather than yellow. There 
must be mentioned also a pale sapphire found in Montana tor 
cool blondes and pale olive brunettes. Yellow and brown pearls 
are likewise in great repute and take a good place among colored 
stones. Pink coral, if yellow toned, belongs to warm blondes and 
the possessors of reddish-brown hair. M. G. H. 



